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RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MoNoPpoty 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
: Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 4:15 p. m., in room 155, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman), O’Mahoney, Carroll, 
Dirksen, and Wiley. 

Also present : Donald P. McHugh, counsel; Dr. John M. Blair, chief 
economist; Peter N. Chumbris, minority counsel; Carlile Bolton- 
Smith, counsel to Senator Wiley; Gareth Neville, assistant counsel ; 
Dr. E. Wayles Browne, Jr., economist; Louis Rosenman, attorney; 
Wilbur Sparks, attorney ; and Thomas B. Collins, staff member, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also present were members of the European Productivity Agency 
Mission on Restrictive Business Practices as follows: 

Austria: Dr. Otto Auracher, Dr. Wolfgang Schmitz. 

Belgium : Dr. Petrus Maria Raskin. 

Denmark: William N. Boserup, Séren Gammelgard, Ernst H. 
Klaebel, Preben F. Nielsen. 

France: Gaston Ponsart, René Jaume, Claude Lasry. 

Germany : Hans P. Hill. 

Greece: Denis P. Dimitriou. 

Italy : Giuseppe Tucci. 

Netherlands: Pieter Verloren Van Themaat, Simon H. Visser. 

Sweden: Frank G. H. Ohman. 

Project director: Mark S. Massel. 

Secretary of the mission: Ole Norbye. 

EPA representative: Ottino Caracciolo di Forino, Head, OLEC-— 
EPA (Organization of European Economic Cooperation—European 
Productivity Agency) mission. 

Special adviser: Roger C. Dixon, chief, International Business 
Practices Division, Department of State. 

Also present was restrictive trade practices study team, under the 
auspices of the International Cooperation Administration and the 
Japan productivity center: Hiroshi Acino (leader), Takeshi Asa- 
numa, Jiro Nakamura, Keiji Oharo, Makoto Yazawa, Mrs. Michiko 
Ariga, and James V. Foley, project manager, International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I say that I have read with a great 
deal of interest the Eighth Report of the OEEC. I am gratified, 
and I congratulate all of the representatives of these countries that 
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make up the OEEC, on the striking increase in productivity which 
has been accomplished since the end of World War II. The gains 
which have been made, according to this report, something over 30 
— in just a few years, are an indication that you in the Old 
orld have turned the corner toward a new era in which civilization 
will achieve complete economic freedom. We know, too, that Japan 
has had an increase in gross national output comparable to that in 
Europe, and in this regard I congratulate the Japanese delegation. 

I think perhaps it may be the fact that you will be setting an 
example for us to follow, but I am frank to say to you that from 
what I have read in this first sentence in “Objectives, * in the subject 
which you study, namely, antitrust legislation in the United States 
and the competitive economy it generates, I must tell you that some 
of us have begun to feel that the antitrust laws have not generated 
the competitive economy which we had hoped would be generated. 
Some of us feel that it sometimes occurs that defendants in antitrust 
suits use their economic power to drag the lawsuits through all the 
courts in such a lengthy and expensive procedure that the competitors 
are unable to defend themselves before the courts. We have been 
studying the antitrust laws for that very reason. 

At the beginning of this administration, the Department of Justice, 
under the then Attorney General, Mr. Herbert Brownell, appointed a 
commission of economists, lawyers, professional teachers, and others 
to make a study of the antitrust laws with the possible view of amend- 
ments to make them operate more successfully. 

I am not here to deliver a lecture, and I will suspend by merely 
saying this, that my own thought about trade and commerce is that 
it is not an end in itself. It is not a social end to which mankind 
should be solely devoted. Trade and commerce, as I see those two 
activities, are designed to enable people to buy the things that they 
need in order that they may live securely and reason: tbly and com- 
fortably while they pursue the activities that make a better civiliza- 
tion. 

This country of ours, I can say frankly and with pride, was founded 
by men who believed that they were founding the first government 
which was devoted to the interests of the people, rather than to a 
particular group or class in the population. I am convinced that if 
we are to make the spirit of the antitrust laws work, it must be for 
the purpose of preserving an open door providing opportunity equally 
for everybody who wishes to engage In trade, industry, and com- 
merce, to so engage in that commerce free from restraints, either by 
central political authority or central private authority. 

I recognize no right in any private group to regulate or control 
commerce. I recognize no right in the Government to control com- 
merce, but I do recognize the right of the Government to regulate 
commerce because that is what the founders of this Government stated 
to be their purpose when they wrote the Constitution and gave to the 
Congress, the legislative body of this Government, the plenary power 
to regulate commerce among the States, with foreign nations, and in 
the language of 1787, with the Indian tribes. 

I have always pointed out that the word is “regulate,” and not 
“control.” Control I conceive to be the objective of monopoly and of 
totalitarianism. 

So much for my comment. 
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Senator Wiley, have you anything to say to this group ? 

Senator Wizey. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to welcome them 
with a few remarks. I am sure that all of them realize that this 
country, as has been stated, is a Nation, as Lincoln said, of, by, and 
for the people. But you know, in this country, we have smart men 
and dull men; we have folks who are grasping and those who are not 
grasping, and those who want power and those who don’t pursue 
power. In other words, we have the same complex society that exists 
wherever human eople live. 

Some years eek, before w e had some of our laws, we had a powerful 

railroad magnate who said, “The people be damned.” When public 
spokesmen objected to his plans, he replied, “The common people be 
damned.” 

That, as suggested by Senator O’Mahoney, is a situation that has 
arisen through the centuries. There have been those who can grasp 
power and say, “The people be damned.” 

So we took char ge of the railroads, made them subject to interstate 
commerce regulation, if you please; and the Government said what 
they could char ge and the result was that this man didn’t get his way. 

We also have the situation where men of imagination invent some- 
thing new and patent a process. Such a man gets a monopoly by 
his patents, and he can manufacture the patented | article to the exclu- 
sion of everyone else. And that is then the exception. 

We on the Antitrust Subcommittee have been holding hearings. We 
are not through yet. In fact, tomorrow, if some of you are around, 
you can come in and hear the representative of Henry Ford talk before 
this committee. I don’t know just what he will talk about. We have 
had Harlowe Curtice, of General Motors, which controls in sales close 
to 50 percent of the product. He says his company is not a monopoly, 
that he is in direct competition with Ford and Chrysler. But history 
shows that in the last 50 years, some 2,500 companies which did en- 
gage in manufacturing cars have gone out of business. They couldn’t 
meet compet ition. 

I notice from this program, which was just handed me and which 
was read by Senator O’Mahoney, that you wre here to study antitrust 
legislation in the United States and the competitive economy it 
generates. 

We have had hearings in relation to the oil industry, which has 
become a very large industry. We have seen instances where there 
have been violations, as it were, due to favoritism, so that one party can 
underbid or undersell because of the power it wields. Unfair trade 
practices are also our concern. 

After all, I think by and large we can say that through the years, 
in spite of human frailty—and you can’t forget that—this American 
system has worked phenomenally well. We have a national income 
now of about three-hundred-and-forty-odd billion dollars, with a 
gross national product of about four-hundred-and-thirty-odd billion 
dollars and, by and large, people are free to carry on their own busi- 
nesses W ithout being regulated out of business by government, as they 
are in some countries. 

I agree fully with Senator O’Mahoney that it is not the business 
of government to step in and exert control. Of course, we have our 
governmental monopolies in our States. Our power companies are 
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taken charge of in the sense that the rates they can charge are fixed, 
and they are guaranteed a return. 

The ordinary businessman doesn’t get that kind of a deal at all. 
He has to go out and run his business and, if he doesn’t make a suc- 
cess, he goes bankrupt. 

But by and large, when you think that we are the result of peoples 
from all over the world who have come here from foreign lands, that 
we are all descendants of immigrants, we have done pretty well build- 
ing this great country. And, it is due to the fact that we have 
competition. 

In some countries, there cannot be competition even in religion. 
There is a monopoly in some countries. There cannot be competition 
in some other things, even in manufacturing. That is a state mo- 
nopoly. 

Of course, in some countries you can only vote for one person. We 
haven’t that in this country. We have what is known as a govern- 
ment of checks and balances, power divided four ways. That is the 
important thing, because when power gets into the hands of a man 
or a group of men, that man or group becomes autocratic. I don’t 
care whether it is economics, politics, or religion. History demon- 
strates that they become autocratic. 

So, my friends, in this country we have power divided into the 
legislative branch, the executive branch, the judicial branch, and 
the rest is in the hands of the States, operating on a check-and-bal- 
ance principle. That is part of our system, so that the antitrust laws 
can work without too much monopoly taking hold and interferring 
with the rights of the common man and woman to grow and develop, 
not only economically but politically and spiritually and socially. 

Those are just a few words I give you because my good friend 
Senator O’Mahoney has provoked them. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am always provoking him. 

Senator Dirksen, would you care to welcome our guests? 

Senator Dirksen. Would you like to have me do so? 

Senator O’Manoney. I would, indeed, without provocation. 

Senator Dirksen. Ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to see you. 
There are just a few things I would like to say: 

We have been operative in this country as a republic for 169 years. 
We operate as a Federal-State system. There is a sovereignty that 
goes with each of the 48 States, and there is a sovereignty or an au- 
thority that is enjoyed by the United States. In all those 169 years, 
we have kept those lines of authority pretty clear, and under that 
separation we first moved forward as an agricultural country. 

For the first hundred years, America was very definitely an agrar- 
ian country. I believe it can be said that our industrial development 
dates back roughly about 60 years to the beginning of the century, 
with the possible exception of what we did in the railroad field. 

a that time on, we have gone through a number of interesting 
cycles: 

The first one was the combination of business enterprises which 
brought about the term “big business,” trusts, and the necessity for a 
big stick on the part of the Government in order to keep large 
combinations of industrial power under reasonable regulation. 

We then have gone through a development where big labor moved 
into the picture. You must never be unmindful of the fact that when 
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you speak about restraints on trade and the exercise of power, those 
powers opposed to the welfare of the common people can be exer- 
cised not only by combinations of business enterprise but by labor 
combinations as well. 

Then the third development was the development of big govern- 
ment. This month we observe the anniversary of the birth of the 
founder of our country, George Washington. When he was the 
President, we had 169 people on the Federal payroll. That consti- 
tuted the whole operating force, except for a few Cabinet members. 
The whole government could have assembled in my office up on the 
second floor, and there would have been room to spare. In that 169 
years, we have moved to the point where now in peacetime, with a 

ittle recessive force upon the country, we have roughly 2,400,000 on 
the Federal payroll. 

That is a long way from the days of Washington. It has given 
rise to an interesting law. If any of you are from Australia or 
from England, I am sure you will remember that delightful and 
whimsical book by Professor Parkinson of the University of Malaya 
in which he coins Parkinson’s law. I think I should have studied 
quadratics in order to fully understand the formula. But he figures 
that somehow bureaucracy moves forward on a formula basis that 
will average from 5- to 7-percent increase year after year. It is one 
of the most ingenious laws I have ever seen reduced to a mathematical 
formula. But that is a digression. 

I just wanted to point out to you that we have gone through the 
cycle of big business, big labor, and we are still im the cycle of big 
Government. 

Any one of them can restrain trade. Any one of them can restrain 
competition. Government can do it if its intrusions into the indus- 
trial and business picture are too far and too fast. 

You see, I am a free enterpriser in every sense of the word. My 
folks were born over on the other side of the Atlantic. I am, in fact, 
a Frisian; and you who come from Germany and Denmark know 
what a Frisian is. There is just a little enclave up there called Fries- 
land, where people had to wrestle to keep the sea from salting the 
land and life was a battle for survival. So, with mother’s milk I got 
this idea of full independence and free enterprise, and opportunity 
for the individual without undue restriction. 

When we think in terms of monopoly, of restraints upon trade, 
of the development of great trust. organizations that are ostensibly 
designed to put impediments on trade, I go back first to my early 
teaching; secondly, to my longstanding suspicion. So I look with 
an eye of scrutiny not only on business but upon government and 
labor also, when it comes to an impairment of the free competitive 
system. 

I would add one word: 

I think one of the greatest examples of what can be done under 
the free system is the revival of West Germany in the last 9 years. 
One needs only to look at the picture—and I was there a number of 
times—to notice how jealously they guarded every opportunity and 
moved to a trade position in the world that has been probably un- 
matched in perhaps the last hundred years of industrial history. 
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I think that nothing else speaks more eloquently of what a free 
competitive system can do for a country. So we hope that, as you 
move from place to place in this country, you will be very observant 
indeed and find what lessons we can offer, and that you may take 
them back and put them into practical application in your own 
countries. 

I am delighted when you come, because these exchanges of views 
even though you may have some difficulty in understanding these 
feeble words of mine, at least give us a chance to express our friend- 
ship and to exc hange those felicitations which somehow dissipate the 
distances in the world and make us kin one and another. 

It is good to see you. 

Senator O’Manoney. I would like to say that there are several 
members of our staff here. I'll introduce to you first Mr. Donald 
McHugh. He is counsel for the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. Mr. McHugh was for several years on the staff of the 
Department of Justice. He is well versed ‘in the antitrust laws. 

nother gentleman that I want to present is Dr. John Blair, for- 
merly with the Federal Trade Commission, who was on the staff of 
that body for a great many years through a number of administra 
tions. He is now chief economist of the subcommittee. 

Now, I am going to ask Mr. McHugh to present to you the other 
members of the staff who are here, and then the meeting is yours. 

Mr. McHvuen. Thank you, Senator. I know that the group has 
quite a number of questions which they would like to ask, and prob- 
ably the members of the subcommittee and of the staff have some ob- 
servations they wish to make, too. 

I don’t want to take up any more time, but will introduce some of 
the members of the staff of the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
and others who have been working very close with us. 

To my left, Mr. Tom Collins, a regular staff member of the full 
Judiciary Committee, assigned to the “sube ommittee. Next to him is 
Mr. Peter Chumbris, minority counsel of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. In back of me, Mr. Gareth Neville, Assistant Counsel 
of the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, and next to him is Mr. 
Wilbur Sparks, attorney for the subcommittee. On my right is Mr. 
Carlile Bolton-Smith, on the staff of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee assigned to Senator Wiley. 

Senator O’Manonry. E verybody has been introduced, I think. Who 
will lead off ? 

Mr. Visser. Mr. Chairman, I have only one thing I would like to 
say. The question is to Senator Dirksen. He spoke of Friesland. I 
am from the Netherlands. 

Senator Dirksen, regarding the water and the salt water, you know 
that there is a lot of collaboration among us to get the water out of 
your country. In each case, in my country, and I think in several 
European countries, we have the impression that by collaboration 
you can also come into the cartel phase. Speaking of collaboration, 
you can do far more in the common interest by collaboration than if 
you are alone. 

Senator Dirrxsen. The point I was trying to make was simply that 
there are, to be sure, in this day and age, certainly areas of cooperation 
and aid on the part of governmental agencies where problems of that 
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kind arise, but the people always started up there with their own 
efforts first and never asked any governmental agency to come in and 
do the whole job for them, as the word goes, “to put it on a silver 
platter.” I think that rounds out the robustness of their character 
as nothing else could do over a long period of time, That same thing 
might be said, of course, of Holland. 

Senator O’Manoney. That buzzer that you heard a minute ago was 
the summons to Senators wherever they are upon the Hill to come to 
the floor for a rollcall vote. If you will excuse Senator Wiley, Sena- 
tor Dirksen, and myself, we will leave you now in the hands of Don 
McHugh, counsel. 

Mr. McHven. Thank you. 

Senator Dirksen. One thing he did not tell you was the unpredicta- 
bility of Senate procedure. While we hope so earnestly that we'll 
come back very directly, you never know. We may not come back 
for some time. 

Mr. McHveu. I’m sorry that Senate business has unfortunately 
called the Senate Members away. I am sure this is something you 
have already been alerted to. 

The staff, however, is available to discuss some of these problems 
with you and to attempt to answer some of your questions and possibly 
to hear any of the other comments which members of either of the 
delegations may care to make. I am not sure what the procedure has 
been before, but if you simply want to ask questions from the floor, 
we'll try among the members of the staff to give you some answers 
to them. 

Mr. Norsye. Mr. Chairman, I am Norbye of the OEEC, Paris. 

I know you are just in the middle of examining the pricing situation 
in the automobile industry, but we have at several locations heard that 
there may be a rigidity of prices in certain industries; steel has also 
been mentioned as an example. This inquiry you are conducting 
now—is that the first inquiry into price leadership which has been 
held in recent years ? 

Mr. McHven. Senator O’Mahoney has introduced to you the chief 
economist of the staff, Dr. John Blair. I would like to have him tell 
you something of the purpose and the scope of these hearings on 
administered prices. The subcommittee has, during a good part of 
last year, conducted hearings in a number of important industries in 
this problem of administered prices, together with the publication of 
a report by the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee which showed 
the high degree of concentration in a great number of industries. I 
would like to have Dr. Blair explain to you the purpose and the scope 
of the administered price hearing. 

Mr. Buarr. Asking me to answer that question is like putting a tuna 
fish in front of a cat. There will have to be some time limit upon my 
response. Otherwise, I am liable to talk for several hours. What is 

our pleasure? Three minutes; two minutes? 

Mr. McHveu. It seems to me, John, in view of the question, it might 
be appropriate to direct some of your comments specifically to this 
question of price leadership. 

Mr. VertoreN VAN TuemaAat. Perhaps I can ask a question that can 
give some direction also to the answer of Mr. Blair. I think at some 
point we found here in the United States your different discussions 
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were that it is really a problem, and we think also in Europe it is 
really a problem, how to deal with those cases of oligopoly. 

rile there is the subconscious parallelism of acting in a way which 
is quite obvious, and other ways than they would be expected to act, 
following the traditional classical direction of competition, people 
here felt it was a problem as to how to deal with these situations, 

Until now we have had the impression that not everybody was con- 
vinced that you had already found a solution for this problem. 

We, in view of the objectives of the program, are trying to find an 
answer by controlling the prices of those interprises. But we are not 
very content with this solution, either. So we think it is here a very 
important problem. More important for us than hearing just which 
cases you have dealt with and all the details of those cases which 
would, I think, take many hours, would be to hear the general direc- 
tion of your attitude as regards this problem of oligopoly, how you 
are going to deal with it, how you think that perhaps more competi- 
tion will be created by encouragement of new firms to enter into cer- 
tain industries, or by foreign competition, or something like that. 

I would very much like to hear your answer to this more general 
political problem involved with regard to these situations. 

Mr. Briar. If the purpose of your clarifying question had been to 
limit my answer, I think you have failed. 

Let me go back very briefly to 1935, when there appeared the first 
cage on the subject of administered prices by Dr. Gardiner 

eans. His principal finding was that there was a sharp cleavage 
between prices that were highly flexible and prices that were highly 
rigid. Most prices are either of one type or the other. This is an 
unusual statistical phenomenon, that rare bird, a U-shaped distri- 
bution. 

Dr. Means also found that there was an inverse relationship between 
price and production declines; the less the decline in price, the greater 
the decline in production in a downswing, and vice versa. He further 
found, or purported to find, that there was a statistical relationship 
between the level of concentration and the degree of price flexibility. 
The latter finding has been subjected to considerable dispute, princi- 
pally by Profs. Willard Thorpe, Alfred Neal, and Edward S. Mason. 

The subject of administered prices was becoming a matter of quite 
pronounced academic interest in the United States around 1939 and 
1940. But with the outbreak of the war, the subject matter was more 
or less put aside. Economists were not interested in it during the 
war, or the immediate postwar years. They were interested in income 
studies, in studies of demand, of growth, of indifference curves, and 
the problems that arise in an inflation in which the principal charac- 
teristics are an excess of demand over supply, increasing wage scales, 
and soon. Very few were interested in this particular phenomenon 
of administered prices, which had received its first attention during 
the economic downswing. 

About 10 months ago, this committee announced that it was going 
to undertake a new study of administered prices. There had begun 
to appear on the horizon signs suggesting that the present inflation 
was no longer a demand inflation—that it was no longer one in which 
prices were rising because of insufficient capacity and an inadequate 
supply of goods. 
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Moreover, there seemed to be signs that some prices were rising— 
that is, were being flexible upward in the very industries in which 
Dr. Means had found them to be rigid in the dowswing; namely, the 
more concentrated industries. As time has gone by, it has become 
more or less evident that those early hypotheses have Pecos to be 
reasonably correct. Even the Federal Reserve Board will today 
probably acknowledge that we are no longer in the grip of a demand 
inflation, with steel and automobiles, for example, both running at 
about 60 percent of capacity, and many other industries operating at 
similar low rates. : , 

I also believe that the data presented at our original hearings in 
June, by Dr. Means, have reasonably well established that since 1955, 
anyway, the upward trend in the general price structure has been due 
to price increases in the administered price industries, whereas the 
general movement among market prices has been downward. This 
is a very interesting and unusual economic phenomenon. 

At our first set of hearings, five economists appeared: Dr. Means, 
Dr. Edwin Nourse, Dr. J. Kenneth Galbraith, Dr. Richard Ruggles, 
and Dr. John R. Moore. 

All of these economists were, you might say, specialists on the sub- 
ject of administered prices. All but Dr. Ruggles were in agreement 
that the present price increase is due largely to an increase in the 
yrices of administered price industries. All of them, including Dr. 
Russie, were in agreement that monetary policy is not an adequate 
method of coping with the type of inflation which now exists. 

Following these general hearings, we had hearings on the steel 
industry. We are now in the midst of hearings on the automobile 
industry. In the steel hearings, the principal points at issue were, 
first, whether the price increase averaging $6 a ton, initiated by the 
steel companies last July, was in excess of the cost increase, particu- 
larly the cost increase resulting from the provisions of the second 
year of the contract between the steel companies and the United 
Steelworkers. 

The second major point of interest was the question of why the steel 
companies had raised the price in the face of what was very apparent 
at that time: a downward trend in demand. And not only why they 
raised it in the face of a decline in demand, but how could they raise it ? 

The third point of interest went to this question of oligopolistic 
reactions and counterreactions. 

What did the price maker have to concern himself with when he 
raised his price? If on the basis of past experience, the price maker 
knew or had reason to believe that any price action that he might 
take would be paralleled by the other producers without there being 
any agreement that is per se a violation of the antitrust laws, what 
restraint does competition in such industries really exercise upon the 
price makers’ action ? 

There, the interesting question was the logic of the defense of com- 
panies that followed United States Steel. In explaining their action 
they contended that they had changed their price to meet competition. 
Agreement was generally obtained that the costs of these different steel 
companies were not identical. Agreement was also generally secured 
that the actual amount of the cost increase itself was probably not 
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virtually the same on different product mixes, different ratios of scrap 
to iron ore, and so on. 

The Senators—I think it is fair to say, and Mr. McHugh, I hope, 
will agree with me—could well understand why a second or third or 
fourth largest producer in an industry such as steel would have to 
lower his price to meet United States Steel’s price if the price action 
by United States Steel had, in fact, been a reduction. They could 
understand how such an action would have been for the purpose of 
meeting competition. 

They were unable to understand with equal ease, however, how the 
same logic would apply when the direction of the price movement 
was upward. 

They felt, I think it is fair to say, that it would have been more 
competitive had Bethlehem or National, or some of these other steel 
companies, raised their price to slightly below the level of United 
States Steel’s price. 

These are some of the questions with which the administered price 
inquiry is concerned. They go beyond the question of price leader- 
ship, and also beyond the question of oligopolistic reactions and 
counterreactions. 

We hope that in some small way we may be making a contribution to 
knowledge. 

I think that is about the ultimate goal of any economist. Whether 
or not any legislation in the way of improvements in the antitrust 
laws might flow out of these hearings remains to be seen. 

Mr. McHvueu. Thank you, John. 

Mr. Cuumerts. I think we might note for the record that there 
is a division between the members of this subcommittee on some of the 
theories that Mr. Blair has just expounded to you. In other words, 
some of the Senators are in favor of some of the statements Dr. Blair 
has made. There are other Senators on the subcommittee who dis- 
agree and rather emphatically. 

I thought I would note that for the record, so you would know it is 
not a unanimous view of the seven members of the Senate subcom- 
mittee on this particular subject. 

Mr. Buarr. Mr. Chumbris, you are quite right. 

The only thing I recall that I said in which there might be a 
marked cleavage was on the point of raising prices to meet competi- 
tion. I believe on the questions of cost and on demand, what I had 
to say was merely by way of listing topics which were being studied 
by the committee. 

Mr. McHvueu. In the event that all of you didn’t recognize at the 
time of the introduction that Mr. Chumbris is our minority counsel 
and represents the very strong and vocal minority position of the sub- 
committee, I will mention that now. 

I think it may be pertinent to point out some of the legal problems 
which we are confronted with in dealing with this problem of admin- 
istered pricing, oligopoly, and price leadership. 

The principal one has been the problem facing this subcommittee 
as to the adequacy of antitrust laws in dealing with these problems. 
The basic act designed to insure free competition in the United States 
is the Sherman Antitrust Act. The sections of the Sherman Act 
have been used by the Department of Justice in attempting to break 
up big combinations and concentrations of economic power. 
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Mr. Blair has indicated the economic phenomenon to you of the 
so-called price leadership pattern, the oligopoly situation, in indus- 
tries where two or more, or a few companies seem to occupy a dom- 
inant position in the industry, and there seems to be little or no price 
competition. At least, the price pattern is very rigid, and there is 
little fluctuation in prices. 

The difficult problem in applying the antitrust laws to those situa- 
tions stems from the fact that the Sherman Act requires that before 
such siuations constitute restraints of trade and violations of the 
Sherman Act, the Government must first prove there is an agreement, 
a conspiracy or a combination. 

In these so-called oligopoly situations, it has been very difficult to 
spell out the necessary elements which the court requires in order to 
establish a conspiracy or an agreement. 

While there have been cases in which the courts have been fairly 
liberal as to the pattern of proof which they have permitted the Gov- 
ernment to introduce, from which a conspiracy has been implied, 
nevertheless, the Supreme Court has repeated, even recently, that in 
order for the Government to make its case, it must in fact prove 
an agreement. 

In some situations, as I say, what the quantum of proof is varies 
considerably ; but, nevertheless, an actual conspiracy must be proved. 

In the so-called oligopoly industries that are very important to 
our economy, the ordinary types of conspiratorial practices do not 
seem to exist. 

The Government has contended that it has had great difficulty in 
establishing that kind of evidence necessary under “the present anti- 
trust laws to deal effec tively with these situations. While conspiracies 

cannot be established, the pattern of identical non-competitive be- 
levies is exactly the same as in those cases where illegal agreements 
do exist. It is for this reason that the antitrust laws do not seem to 
be effective in bringing competition into those industries, and that is 
one of the principal problems with which, legally, this subcommittee 
is concerned. 

Senator O’Manonry. I might state to the gathering that Senator 
Carroll, of Colorado, who is a new member of the sube “committee, has 
returned to this meeting. Senator Dirksen comes back after having 
not only voted, like the rest of us, but also attended to a previously 
made date in his office. Senator Kefauver, who is the chairman of 
the subcommittee, is on his way here now. I wanted you to know that 
these others are here. 

How are the questions going, Don ? 

Mr. McHveu. Very fine. We have just been getting into some of 
the major problems. 

I was just wondering, Senator, since the group has already heard 
from yourself and Senator Dirksen, whether Senator Carroll might 
have some observations he wishesto make. 

Senator Carro.iu. I am very happy to be here. I am a new member 
of this committee and I have a lot to learn, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to try to advise these gentlemen, who, I under- 
stand, have been traveling all over the world. I follow the pattern of 
experience and knowledge of great leaders like Senator O’Mahoney, 
who is the outstanding expert in this field in the United States Senate, 
and Senator Kefauver, who has done great work. So I think Ill just 
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sit in, Don, and listen to what is going on. I am very happy to see 
these gentlemen and participate with them. 

Mr. McHveu. I'll be glad to have any additional questions. 

Mr. Actno. Iam Acino, of Japan. 

Senator O’Manonry. Commissioner of Restrictive Trade Practices. 

Mr. Actno. We call our Commission the Fair Trade Commission. 
But it is not like the fair practices act in the States. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is always a puzzle what fair trade means. 

Mr. Actno. It is somewhat different from what is accepted here. 

Well, in the case of fair trade, it means real fair trade, not so-called 
fair trade. 

Senator O’Manoney. I hope I didn’t interrupt you. I thought you 
were going to ask a question. 

Mr. Actno. I was going to ask a question, if there is a possibility 
of United States legislation bringing such basic industries as steel 
and iron, which involve tremendous investment, under more direct 
regulation, such as railroads or public utilities are. If there is any 
opinion favoring placing, to be concrete, steel under more direct regu- 
lation, establishing the operation of such on industry, making it sub- 
ject to approval of the Government, or directing its pric » and output 
subject to approval of some public commission. 

Senator O’Manonery. First, Mr. Commissioner, I would like to an- 
swer your question by asking another one. How do you form cor- 
porations in Japan ¢ 

Mr. Actno. It is entirely free. Our steel industry is under the same 
status as other secondary industries. 

Senator O’Maunonery. Does the state issue a charter ? 

Mr. Actno. No; they are just established volunt: ily whenever the 
economic condition sifows. 

Senator O’Manonry. How can a group set themselves up to do busi- 
ness as a corporation ? 

Mr. Actno. They can just get together and have money enough and 
start their business. There is no restriction or—— 

Senator O’Manonry. I might say to you, then, that when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was drafted, no corporation could be 
created, except by authority of the separate States. There were prob- 
ably not more than five industr ial, trade, and commercial corporations 
at that time when, Senator Dir ksen told you, under George Washing- 
ton there were only 169 employees in the Government. There were a 
number of banking corporations, but it was true at that time, and still 
is true in the United States, that a corporation cannot exist here with- 
out authority from some government. If it is an American corpora- 
tion, that authority comes from the States ordinarily. The Federal 
Government has issued various charters of different kinds in recent 
years, but not ordinarily to engage in industry, trade, or commerce. 

Now, then, you asked whether there is any possibility of legislation. 
How slim that possibility may be, I think, will be illustrated by the 
fact that it was brought out in the hearings that we have had in the 
past week that in 1948, almost 10 years ago, I introduced a bill, the 
purpose of which was to require that in any industry in which the 
commodity manufactured or produced was turned out by, let us say, 
6 or fewer corporations, if they controlled 30 to 40 percent of the total 
output of the industry, then they would not be permitted to increase 
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prices unless they first appeared before a government agency and 
explained the reasons why they should increase the price. This bill 
gave no authority to the government agency to say no or to say yes. 
The theory of the bill was that a free and open explanation of the facts 
would be a sufficient restraint upon any group for raising prices ex- 
cessively, and that they would not want to come before the public to 
try to prove the rights to issue or to fix prices more than the facts 
warrant. 

There is a possibility of legisiation. There is pending now, before 
the Judiciary Committee, another bill which is recommended by the 
Department of Justice. The purpose of that bill is to prohibit merg- 
ers in certain circumstances unless the companies desiring to merge 
first advise the Government of their intention, so that again there 
may be an opportunity for public examination of the facts. 

he theory of our antitrust laws, as they have been described to you 
is, I think, fundamentally that opportunity should be free to all of 
the people to enter the field of industry, trade, or commerce, and that 
no private group should be permitted by conspiracy or agreement to 
prevent the appearance of competition. 

Mr. Actno. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gammetearp. Mr. Chairman, Gammelgard of Denmark. 

I think it will be extremely useful to have the concept of adminis- 
tered prices a little further cleared up. I have not met that concept 
before I came to the States here. From what Mr. Blair told us, I 
understand that it is not quite synonymous to either oligopoly or big 
business or price leadership. What is the meaning of this concept ? 

Senator O’Manoney. There is a difference of opinion on the com- 
mittee with respect to what administered prices are. I think that 
probably Senator Dirksen should have an opportunity to say some- 
thing here, inasmuch as Dr. Blair spoke in his absence. 

Senator Dirksen. I suppose you are familiar with the accepted 
definition of “administered prices” ; namely, that it is a price which is 
set by the company for a commodity, whatever it is, whether it is an 
automobile or a ton of steel, and it continues in force and effect at sub- 
stantially that level for a reasonably long period of time. That could 
be 6 months. In the case of the automobile people, since they do have 
changes of models from one year to another, they will set their price 
at the beginning of the so-called marketing season, and that price 
will be the determinant price for their dealers and will be notice to 
the consumers that is the price at which that automobile will be sold 
for that entire period of time until there should be a model change. 

Similarly, in the field of steel, a steel price may not run for an-entire 
year. They may set a price and it will remain at that level for a 
6-month period. It will depend somewhat in every case on what 
change there might be in the general conditions, in a possible increase 
in costs, and whether or not the price should be increased or whether it 
should be lowered. But, generally speaking, an administered price is 
a reasonably level price, and as such, it is distinguished from a com- 
petitive or a market price, because we think of a market price that 
shuffles. It can go up and down in the same day. It may last for a 
day: it may last for a week. 

think agricultural commodities are probably the best examples of 
competitive prices, because we have open-market trading not only in 
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‘eash grain and in spot-delivery grain, but in the futures markets as 
‘well, where the contracts are made for delivery at some futures period 
before that future comes toanend. But you get a shuttling of prices. 

I think, as a general thing, you will sechahte find those competitive 
prices obtain more nearly in consumer goods, rather than in what we 
think of as durable or semidurable goods. It is like a contractor who 
builds a house. He puts a sign on it, “For Sale, $20,000.” He may 
leave that sign there for a good long time to come before conditions 
make him change it, then, if the house does not sell. 

So, I think those are the basic understandable distinctions between 
administered prices and competitive prices, and it should be added 
that in so many lines of endeavor in this country we do have admin- 
istered prices today. 

I will have to ask Dr. Blair whether this figure was correct: that 
probably in excess of 80 percent of our prices might be classed as ad- 
ministered prices today ? 

Mr. Buatr. I think Dr. Means said something of that character. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think Dr. Means even set it higher, but I want 
to take a safe figure; so that roughly 80 percent of the prices today 
that obtain in the United States are regarded as administered prices. 

This recital would not be quite complete if I didn’t add one personal 
concept, and that is that when you think of administered prices, you 
think of a wage which is effectuated under a contract or by collective 
bargaining as an administered price for labor. 

If, for instance, the bargaining group in a given industry should 
sit down with management and finally agree to a direct wage, along 
with certain other benefits, which shall be in effect for perhaps 1 year 
or 2 years or even longer, I think you would have to consider that a 
wage today under those bargaining agreements is an administered 
wage or an administered price for the amount of work that an indi- 
vidual will deliver to management. So, we are really in the admin- 
istered field in a big way today. 

Mr. Buarr. If I might just add to that excellent economic analysis, 
Senator, the further thought that there is on the part of no one of these 
experts any necessary or inevitable association between the concept of 
administered prices and something that is necessarily socially or eco- 
nomically injurious. 

Most of the economists who have worked in this field regard ad- 
ministered prices as something that are more or less inevitable in an 
economy characterized by large-scale means of production and dis- 
tribution. The question of concern to these economists is not that the 
prices. are administered, but that some may be administered in such 
a way as to result in harmful economic consequences. The very fact 
that they are administered carries with it the potential of being ad- 
ministered in such a way as to be productive of injurious economic 
consequences, which is a potential that is not present to any significant 
degree in market prices. 

enator Dmxsren. Are you Mr. Nielsen or Mr. Klaebel or Mr. 
Gammelgard ? 

Mr. Gammetearp. I am Mr. Gammelgard. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Gammelgard, I think one thing ought to 
be added here, because it is probably the thing in which you and your 
associates are interested. 
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Query: Do administered prices readily lend themselves to an in- 
flationary fever in the country, and if they do, and if they are com- 
pletely uncontrolled, should the Federal Government step in with 
some kind of device to either control or regulate or bring them out in 
the open for public opinion before that price can become effective ? 

Would that be the question that is actually in your mind today ? 

Mr. Gamme earn. Yes. 

Senator Dmxsen. You see, that is the question that has been raised 
in this country. There is a feeling and there is a school of thought 
that believes that administered prices do contribute to inflationary 
forces in a country and, therefore, that something ought to be done 
about it. 

When you come to the rememdy, however, that is when the diffieulty 
arises. You see, my distinguished friend from the t sovereign 
State of Wyoming introduced a bill in the Senate in 1948 to deal 
with that very problem, and I will not give it to you in detail, except 
to say that it proposed that when a company got large enough so that 
it produced a very substantial share of the whole product of any 
given commodity in this country, and it decided that it was going to 
increase prices, it would be required under such a proposal generally 
that before the price could be increased, notice would have to be 
served to some agency in the Government and then there would be 
a public hearing and those who raised the price must justify it. 
Those who opposed it would come in and offer their arguments in op- 
position to it. 

As I recall, it did not contemplate any compulsion or compulsive 
force to make a company roll back its price or not increase its price. 
It was designed mainly, I think, to bring the weight of public opinion 
to bear upon the proposed action as a whole, that the company pro- 
posing to increase the price would probably take another look and 
might not increase it, or increase it only half as much. 

I must tell you my own feelings im the matter. I would be of 
the opinion that once you started down that road and set up an 
agency and made an industry come in and justify its price to Gov- 
ernment, it would only be a little time—as time goes, a few years— 
before that kind of a proposal would be amended. In a little while, 
you would be in the old area of compulsive price control by your Gov- 
ernment, and the remedy is too costly to pay, in my judgment, for 
whatever damage may result from the other side. 

So, my distinguished colleague, for whom I have the greatest of 
affection, knows that I am quite opposed to his proposal. 

Senator O’Manonry. As a matter of fact, I would say to Senator 
Dirksen that I have suspected his opposition, but this is the first time 
T have heard it stated. 

Senator Dirksen. Senator O’Mahoney was unavoidably detained at 
the best part of the hearing the other day when Mr. Walter Reuther, 
the head of the United Reveienbile Workers, proposed something 
similar in nature, and then for 2% hours, I interrogated Mr. Reuther 
and so the whole brutal truth, including my own confession, found 
its way to light. 

Senator O’Manonry. I must say to our guests that it is quite obvious 
that the Senator’s opposition to the suggestion that I made 10 years 
ago is based not upon anything contained in the suggestion but upon 
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his dire prophecies of what will follow if it were ever adopted. That, 
I think, is one of the stumbling blocks that frequently lie in the path 
of progress, and we will overcome that, maybe, one of these days. 

My conviction, may I say to our friends, is this: That the free, open 
revelation in public, the prospect of that revelation, would have such 
an effect upon the producers having so large a proportion of the total 
production in any particular industry, that they would be careful, 
as good salesmen, not to ask for or not to try to prove a price that was 
excessive. In other words, publicity would be the restraint. 

I am moved to say in this connection, and I think this is important, 
too, and I speak out of an experience of many years, public hearings 
by committees of the Congress of the United States have frequently 
of themselves, without any legislation whatsoever having been enacted 
thereafter, produced beneficial results for the general public. 

I know that years ago we had an investigation of the insurance in- 
dustry. Insurance leaders came to Washington, and they were sub- 
jected to interrogation. They went home, and of their own volition 
eliminated conditions that were clearly harmful. 

As a matter of fact, I have a great deal of confidence in our business 
leaders and in our political leaders, and I do think, when all the cards 
are laid on the table, we are going to get beneficial results. 

However, I will not argue here a particular case. We are trying 
to answer your questions. 

Senator Dirksen. I think you will be interested in the general logic 
which is involved here. Senator O’Mahoney embraces one view. My 
view is that you might very conceivably set up an organism and in- 
vite them to come down and ventilate all of their cost data with respect 
to price, and it wouldn’t be but a little while in a free country, where 
all shades of opinion are so freely expressed, that somebody would say, 
“Well, it didn’t work. Now we have to make them do it. We must 
compel them to do it.” Compulsion is such an easy instrument, as 
some of you must so well know. 

I must say to my Netherlands friend here that I was brought up 
the wrong way. I am regarded as an arch conservative. Actually, I 
think I am the most liberal man in the United States Senate, because 
you know from your Latin that liber means “free,” and a liberal is one 
who takes freedom without any adulteration whatsoever. 

So you see, I am a hard-core liberal in the real classical sense of the 
word, and that goes all across the board, and I constantly fear the in- 
trusions of government and try to keep them at a minimum, because 
I think our experience has been, in the 20th century, where govern- 
ment moves in too deeply, that pretty soon you have burdensome re- 
strictions upon your trade and your economy. It can’t flower like it 
should. You never get the full effect of all the genius and all the 
ane of a given civilization, and the result is that you fall behind the 
parade. 

I think the only reason that we can boast of our material conquest, 
conquest of darkness and light and heat and cold and drudgery and 
all the rest, and all these instrumentalities that make housekeeping 
such a joy, and automobiles and labor-saving devices, and this com- 
plicated machinery we have today, is directly attributable to the fact, 
No. 1, it is a free land. No. 2, the incentives have been preserved. No. 
3, the rewards have been preserved. I am one of those people who 
doesn’t care whether a man makes a dollar a day or $100 a day or 
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$1,000 a day or $2,000. I am delighted to have him rewarded con- 
sonant with the contribution he makes in a free economy. 

If we let it get away, then I think we are in trouble. So you see 
what we think of restrictions imposed by the Government. Almost in- 
variably, they are restrictions upon the natural freedoms and the nat- 
ural sources, and they always frighten me. That is why I am quite 
frequently in an accentuated minority. 

Senator O’Manoney. From the word “liberal” down to the final 
word about restrictions by Government, I completely agree with my 
colleague and friend, the Senator from Illinois, because throughout 
his explanation to you, he has been talking of the freedom of the 
individual, the freedom of man, and the restrictions of government. 

What I fear is not what men may do in their individual capacity 
but what men may do by their capacity to organize with one another 
in an organization that can become greater than the Government it- 
self. 

The cartel system of Europe is better known to you gentle- 
men here than it is to me, but you must know that it is an 
organization of a special — in industry that closes the door of 
opportunity to many individuals. 

f one wants to regulate commerce in the public interest, one must 
be sure that no small group can take control by arguing against regu- 
lation on the part of the Government. Regulation by government is 
in the public interest, and wherever free ideals have been cherished 
in Europe, the people have wanted the individual to be free. They 
have not ambi the individual to be subject to the dictatorial orders 
of a political organization, and I am sure they don’t want the people 
to be subject to the dictatorial orders of a commercial or an industrial 
aggregation that has not been chosen by the people themselves. 

Our trouble here in the monopoly system is that in the modern 
world we have grown economically beyond the field of individual en- 
terprise. Modern industrial organizations are frequently collectivist 
organizations. Indeed, the president of the General Electric Corp! 
in America, the greatest of all of the corporations engaged in the 
manufacture and. distribution of electrical mechanisms, speaking be+ 
fore a student group at Columbia University in the city of New York, 
pointed out that in the modern corporation, the function of ownership 
has; been split off from the function of management. The president 
said himself, “I am the president of this company but I am an em: 
ployee; I am not the owner.” Of course, he was an owner of some 
stock. 

That difference between the organization or the industry which is 
managed by the people who own it and that organization which is 
managed by one group and owned by another is at the heart of the 
great problem of economic freedom which we must win if we are going 
to keep generation after generation free. 

You are forming in Europe the OEEC, a new trade area. There is 
great. growth in Europe in this matter. You have acted in the past:as 
individual nations, separately. Now you are trying to work out the 
system which will enable you to maintain economic freedom in the new 
organization, and I don’t hesitate to say to you that if you don’t finda 
‘way.to maintain economic freedom for all of the people of all of the 
nations involved in OEEC, some group privately: wilb.take: control 
And that will not be economic freedom. 
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Senator Dmxsen. Senator O’Mahoney, I beg your pardon, but I 
must leave. 

Senator O’Manonry. I would like to introduce to you Senator Ke- 
fauver, chairman of the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
who was unable to come here when we assembled. 

Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Senator O’Mahoney. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I apologize for not being here earlier. I 
know it is my loss for not having had an opportunity of meeting you 
and of hearing your comments and, also, it is my loss always in not 
hearing the observations of a man who has worked at the problem of 
keeping our enterprises competitive and free and unrestricted longer 
and more effectively than any person in the Senate or the Congress 
of the United States. I refer to Senator O’Mahoney, who is presid- 
ing. I have asked him to preside because of his long experience, which 
has been much fuller than the experience of Senator Carroll or my- 
self or any of the rest of us in this concentration and monopoly field. 

I have not heard the discussion, so I do not know what contribution 
I can make other than to tell you I was delighted when I saw your 
program and that so many people, you leaders from so many nations, 
were interested in problems of business practices and in developing 
your enterprises on a competitive basis in your various nations. 

I do feel that our efforts for freedom, our efforts for economic de- 
velopment, are very closely tied in with the matter which you are 
discussing here today. 

I think it is impossible to have political freedom, as I know Senator 
O’Mahoney has explained so fully, unless we have economic freedom, 
unless there is an opportunity for people to enjoy the fruits of tech- 
nological development and unless there is an opportunity for new 
people to have a chance to create new industries and to share in the 
raw materials of our Nation. 

So, it is good to be with you this afternoon and know that on your 
trip to the United States you are going to see and hear many things 
that will be of interest, and I am glad that this contact has been es- 
tablished with you through our Senate committee. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Carrotu. May I make a short statement, and then be per- 
mitted to leave? I have an engagement down in the city. 

Senator O’Manoney. Surely. 

Senator Carrot. I should like to say, although I am a new mem- 
ber of this committee, that while I am not experienced in the field of 
antimonopoly, we have been watching this economy change during 
the last 25 years, and this is the way I see it in very simple terms: 

As Senator O’Mahoney has so ably stated, we are confronted here 
with trying to legislate against fear. When I was on the Ways and 
Means Committee 10 years ago—that is the revenue committee of the 
House of Representatives—we had a similar experience. Back in 
1937, under the Roosevelt administration, they put in what we called 
the rare It was the first time in American history 
that a “ had . imposed — social east a revenue 
purpose, but a social purpose. ey were afraid we were moving 
along the road to caliiemn 
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Ten years later the insurance companies, mind you, came into the 
Congress of the United States urging the further strengthening of 
that legislation. Ten years later, today, we find both political parties 
supporting this type of legislation in this great and growing expand- 
ing economy of ours. It now covers I don’t know how many millions 
of people, running 60 or 70 or 80 millions of Americans. We have 
built up a trust fund which will run into the billions of dollars, and 
even the Republicans today, the present administration, has now 
accepted this as a part of the pattern of American democracy. 

Now, again, just one short statement. There has been a change in 
economic thinking in America in the last 25 years, and it is based on 
this, in my opinion. I think some people like to call it the Keynesian 
theory. Twenty-five years ago, we had 14 million people unemployed. 
The economic practices and principles of which my distinguished 
friend from Illinois, Senator Dirksen, spoke, were in full flower and 
full bloom. Eventually the crash came and we had 14 million unem- 
ployed people, and we had to take some drastic steps, and we began 
to develop this concept that the purchasing power had to be in the 
hands of the people. 

Now, think of this. In a few years, going from a $40 billion na- 
tional income, today we have a national income of $400 billion. I use 
at home in Colorado the simple economic illustration that when the 
people have purchasing power in their hands, and they are able to buy 
the things they need, it solves one question, the question of distribu- 
tion; it blows open the channels of trade, and stimulates them. This 
is what we Democrats call the trickle-up theory. It stimulates the 
channels of trade and moves the wheels of industry all over the 
country. 

As I see the antimonopoly question, or the question that confronts 
our committee today, it concerns the purchasing power. Is it there 
in the hands of the people? Does it have the philosophy to move? 
Is it blowing up the channels of trade? If so, why is there a decline 
in steel? Why is there a decline in production of automobiles? 
What has happened to our economy, when we have 4 million poe 
unemployed? Are we using our production to its full capability? 
The statistics show “No.” 

This is the basic conflict, as I see it, between Democratic liberals 
and others whom I call the economic conservatives who fear to legis- 
late, for fear we may be moving into a field that will impose greater 
regulation. I think the O’Mahoney bill is so simple. Not only do 
we put industry in the fishbowl, but we put labor in the fishbowl, 
too, and let them give an accounting to pubis opinion. Why? Be- 
cause public opinion can impose moral restraints. 

Senator O’Mahoney, 10 years ago, introduced this legislation. 
After 10 years, at least labor is saying we are willing to do it. Now 
we are trying to get the giant corporations of this country to come in 
and say, “We are willing to do it.” So far we haven’t reached this 
point. 

Just one more observation. I have only been on this committee 2 
or 3 days. But if my memory serves me correctly, in the automobile 
industry, 3 corporations control 90 percent of the productive capacity 
of this Nation. When this productivity declines as it is declining, it 
has the effect of a snowball rolling downhill. It affects steel; produc- 
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tion is 50 percent. It affects rubber; it affects textiles. This is what 
we are afraid of. When unemployment begins to roll, this will spread 
throughout our entire economy. 

I speak only for myself. I was a Roosevelt Democrat and a Truman 
Democrat. We believe in this principle of the purchasing power be- 
ing in the hands of the people, and we believe as they spend their 
money, it will stimulate, as I have said, the channels of trade, 

When we do that, we’ll move on to greater and greater national 
income, greater production, a higher standard of living. And I leave 
it to your own judgment, if we should go into a steep economic decline, 
what it will do to the free countries of the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t miss this opportunity to 
make a speech. I am glad to have met all of you. It has been my 
privilege and pleasure to be with you. I hope to visit with you in your 
countries so you can tell me some of your problems in the future. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does somebody have a question ? 

Mr. Scumirz. I am Mr. Schmitz, from Austria. 

Senator Dirksen told us that there have been three cycles for free 
society: Big industry, big government, and big labor. He mentioned, 
too, that in his opinion, — labor, too, may have some effects on free 
competition. 

Senator O’Mahoney has said the task of government is to regulate, 
rather than control. 

I should like to ask you, what are the ideas among Congressmen and 
Congress how one could regulate these, what you call here, labor 
monopolies or labor problems? 

Senator O’Manoney. I will attempt to answer that to my Austrian 
friend. 

There can be no doubt that we have in this country big business, big 
labor, and big government. All three are the products of concentra- 
tion in the economic field, in the field of trade and commerce and 
industry. 

The first to come was big business. Back in 1890, we had an oil 
company in the United States known as the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. It was called by the name of New Jersey because 
New Jersey was the State which had issued its charter. 

The management of that corporation was so efficient that pretty 
soon it gained control of the production, the refining, and the distri- 
bution of oil and oil products throughout the country. 

Then, under the antitrust laws, a case was brought by the Attorney 
General to compel the company to disintegrate, to divide itself up. 
That was a very notable case in the history of the antitrust laws in 
this Nation. 

When the decision was finally rendered, the Supreme Court de- 
creed that the company should divide itself into its integral parts. 
A very interesting thing happened. There was a stockbroker in the 
city of New York, who felt that the dissolution of the company, so 
to speak, into its various-parts, would be a stimulus to the oil industr 
and this broker invested immediately all the funds that he Saald 
command in the stocks of the separate companies into which the big 
combine, the big organization, had to divide itself. He became one 
of the wealthiest. men in the country; because the parts of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, which can be named—Standard of New York, 
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which afterwards became Socony Vacuum, Standard of Indiana, 
Standard of California, Standard of Ohio, and several others—soon 
became so successful that each one of them, or almost each one of 
them, was more wealthy than the original corporation itself. 

In other words, the breaking down of concentrated control of the 
industry under the antitrust laws made it possible for the separate 
segments to become more successful and more profitable than the 
original corporation had been. 

Now we have the peculiar situation in which we find some of these 
segments entering into what we call joint ventures, creating new 
corporations in which they own stock. It is a sort of partnership 
among the corporations, and you will find the Standard of this and 
the Standard of that and the Standard of the other thing owning 
a new corporation with a new name, engaging in a new business. 
That is another development of concentration. 

My feeling about it is this: that when you allow the trade and 
commerce of any people to fall into the management of a private 
group, you shut off the opportunity for expansion; you produce a 
commercial situation so that when an economic setback takes place, 
it goes through the whole country, because there is no smaller unit 
sufficiently economically strong to offset the effect of the crash upon the 
central company. 

Do I make that clear? 

Mr. Scumirz. Yes; but that was not my question, Senator. You 
have several means to regulate business concentration and such other 
interests are now in the state of discussion. 

Were there similar steps in the way to regulate big labor, too? 

Senator O’Manonry. That is very easy. Here again you are talk- 
ing about something that I have proposed. This has been my theory 
for 20 years, and I am still a voice crying in the wildnerness. 

I believe that organizations that affect commerce, since they can be 
created in this country only by the action of some government issuing 
a charter, should be created by the only Government which, under our 
Constitution, has the power to regulate national commerce. 

We have this strange situation that these industrial corporations are 
not chartered by the Federal Government, which has the power under 
the Constitution to regulate commerce, but are chartered by the States 
from which the power to regulate commerce among the States was 
taken away when the Constitution was drafted. 

So I believe that a corporation affecting national and international 
commerce should be created by the Federal Government; a labor union 
affecting national commerce or international commerce should be 
created by the Federal Government; a trade association likewise 
should be created by the Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, representative of all of the people, rich and poor, professional 
and nonprofessional, skilled in labor, skilled in business of any kind, 
skilled in any following of mankind—all of the people—should have 
the only power that should create the corporation. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Scumirz. Thank you. Would the first step, briefly, be some 
regulation ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. My first step would be to introduce a bill that 
would provide that all these associations engaged in national and inter- 
national commerce should get their charters from the Federal Govern- 
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ment, which would tell them what their powers, their duties, and their 
responsibilities were, and then set them free from control by any bu- 
reaucrat, so to speak. I want no government official telling them. I 
want Congress to define their powers and duties. 

Senator Keravver. I apologize profusely, but I have to go to the 
same meeting Senator Carroll is going to. I am very glad to have 
seen you gentlemen and ladies. I know you will find Senator 
O’Mahoney’s ideas to be very, very helpful, and we do appreciate your 
coming to be with us. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am glad to have had you here, Senator 
Kefauver. 

Mr. Bolton-Smith wanted to ask a question or make a remark. 

Mr. Bouron-Sairn. Isn’t it interesting, Senator, that apparently 
there is no proposal to weaken the antitrust laws in the United States 
by any amendment which would reduce the powers against monop- 
dy or restraint of trade? The differences appear to be as to what 
is the most desirable remedy in case there is a disease in existence 
now which is not being properly cured by the existing laws. Isn’t 
that an interesting situation ? 

Senator O’Manoney. I think what you have said is not only inter- 
esting, but it is true. I have never heard a representative of the 
biggest corporation come before a committee of Congress who did 
not claim that he was defending free enterprise. What they mean 
by free enterprise is freedom from Government regulation. What 
I mean by free enterprise is enterprise that is free not only from 
Government control, but also free from monopolistic practices by 
private control. I believe that the incident I have described to you 
of great growth of the oil companies after the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey decision is an example of what will happen throughout the 
OEEC area and in Japan, if we have the courage to be free. 

You have established your freedom in Europe and in Japan. You 
are against totalitarian dictatorships. You want to have a govern- 
ment that belongs to the people, to all who have been free. You want 
to have a trading area that will promote civilization, rather than be 
under the control of a group that is interested only in profits and 
which thinks that when that group is gaining profit, everybody must 
be gaining profit, when the proof is that that is not the fact. It is 
only a segment that gains profit. 

here was a time when the barons controlled everything that was 
done in the countries from which the people who settled in the United 
States came. Then there grew up the kings with their arbitrary 
— Then there were revolutions here and revolutions there, and 
ally people began to come from European countries where these 
group controls had been built up. They came over here to seek free- 
dom, economic freedom, as well as political freedom. That is why, 
when they were forming the Constitution of the United States, they 
said in unmistakable words that nobody can misunderstand that 
Congress shall have the power to regulate commerce among the 
States, and with foreign nations and with the Indian tribes. That 
is a simple statement of principle. But as I say, groups getting 
together and forming cartel arrangements of one kind or another 
resist government regulation under the plea that they are defending 
free enterprise. But they are not defending free enterprise, they are 
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closing the door to free enterprise and saying “Let us do it alone. 
We can do it better than anybody else.” 

That is the whole story, as I see it, that leads to the totalitarian 
scheme of government. 

Mr. Vretoren Van Tuemaat. Senator O'Mahoney, I should like to 
thank you for having given us the very great honor to receive us, not 
only to receive us, but to discuss some of the most important problems 
involved in your antitrust policy here in the United States. I can 
thank you not only in behalf of the European group, I understand, but 
also on behalf of the Japanese group which is present here. 

I think Senator Wiley was quite right when he welcomed me as, 
“Welcome, young man.” It is typical and characteristic of the young- 
ness and the age of antitrust policy and of policy in Europe with regard 
to the state of business practices that most members of our group are 
indeed, rather young, and that is one of the reasons why we are still 
more honored by being received by a number of very wise and just a bit 
older men than we are. I think there is wisdom in this legislation 
which came out of your many years of experience, which is of much 
use to us because at the moment we are trying to come to a vast market 
in Europe also. With regard to this vast market in Europe, we are 
beginning to get the Government barriers to trade down and we will 
also try to make it impossible for industry to replace these Govern- 
ment barriers by private barriers. 

In connection with this new market, which is even younger than the 
antitrust policy in Europe is, it is especially important to get your 
experience here in the United States about restrictive business prac- 
tices. In fact, the vast market which is coming into existence is an 
even younger baby than our antitrust organization and the new 
German law, which just came into existence the 1st of January of this 
year. So, indeed, this young baby could learn very much from your 
experience here in the United States. 

e found it, indeed, of very great value to us to have a number of 
very interesting discussions with many people in your country, 
private as well as official people, and people from universities as well 
as people from practice, and now hear this discussion with your 
subcommittee. So, indeed, we are very grateful to have had this oppor- 
tunity to be received by you, and I want to thank you very much for 
having given us this opportunity, sir. 

Senator O’Maunonry. We are delighted. Thank you very much. 
May I say to you that tomorrow at 10 o’clock, this Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly will meet on the third floor in what we call 
the caucus room. That is a very large room at the very front of the 
building on the third floor. It is a public meeting. You are all wel- 
come to come there. Some representatives of the Ford Motor Co. 
will be the witnesses, and you will hear them testify. You will hear the 
members of the committee interrogate them. If you are interested in 
watching that hearing, I can guarantee you that you shall have good 
seats from which you can view the whole proceeding and hear every- 
thing that is said. 

Tuesday and Wednesday are for Ford, and Thursday will be for 
the Chrysler Corp. These are the three corporations which were 
mentioned—General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—which actually pro- 
duce over 95 precent of all of the automotive cars produced in the 
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United States of America for all 48 States. Only 20 years ago, 
there were at least a dozen corporations engaged in this production, 
but that story will be told to you if you care to come. 

Mr. Ancino, would you like to make a statement ? 

Mr. Actno. Mr. Van Themaat has already voiced the sentiments of 
the Japanese team, but I want to reiterate my sincere thanks, and 
assure you that not only the contents of the talks by the different 
Senators and the experts of this subcommittee was enlightening and in- 
formative, but their manner and attitude and very warm state- 
ments by Senator O’Mahoney—we are very forceably impressed and 
that will go a long way in arousing interest and sympathy in the 
antitrust policy in my country. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator O’Manongy. You are very welcome indeed. 

There being no further business, the conference is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m., the conference was adjourned.) 
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PURPOSE AND PARTICIPANTS OF THE EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY MISSION TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


A group of 18 high ranking officials in governments and private organiza- 
tions of 10 European countries are visiting various American private and public 
bodies for 1 month to study problems in the antitrust area. This mission is 
arranged by the European Productivity Agency, which is a branch of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation, a body which was set up by 
the free European countries 10 years ago to foster various forms of interna- 
tional economic cooperation during and after the reconstruction period. As- 
sisted during the first years of its existence by the Marshall plan, OEEC has to 
a large extent succeeded in breaking down barriers for intra-European trade, 
and in establishing other forms of cooperation. The European Productivity 
Agency has a number of tasks—it provides several services for national pro- 
ductivity centers but its preliminary task is to act as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation and exchange of ideas. The problems of restrictive business practices 
is one area in which EPA stimulates such exchange of ideas. 

The general purpose of the visit is to encourage a mutual exchange of views 
between experts from the several European countries and the United States, 
to see to which extent lessons from other countries can be of value to the home 
countries of the experts. Legislation against restrictive business practices 
exists in most Duropean countries, but the principles behind the legislation and 
its practical application vary considerably, and all types of European legisla- 
tion differ from that of the United States. It is therefore of great interest 
for Buropean experts to discuss with government officials, private business- 
men, lawyers and univeristy people, practical problems involved in the appli- 
eation of American legislation, how this legislation has influenced the com- 
petitive structure of the United States economy and the effects it has had on 
the economic development. 
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Changes in the European legislation may result from the establishment of 
the common market and also possibly of a European free trade area. Between 
the countries which constitute these large trading areas, agreements will be- 
come necessary as to legislation concerning private restrictive business prac- 
tices. Mutual exchange of information is therefore of utmost importance so 
that advantages and weaknesses of various legislative alternatives can be taken 
fully into account when modification of national legislation may be considered. 





Participating countries: Austria, 


Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 


Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. 

Period of visit: January 11, through February 8, 1958. 

EPA representative: Mr. Ottino Caracciolo di Forino, Head, OREC/EPA Mis- 
sion, suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. Telephone: 


Dupont 77-8528. 


Special adviser: Mr. Roger C. Dixon, Chief, International Business Practices 
Division, Department of State, room 4104-A, Munitions Building, 19th and Con- 
stitution Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Telephone: Republic 7—5000, Ex- 


tension--5913. 


Project director: Mr. Mark 8S. Massel, 
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La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Telephone: Andover 3-1131. 

Team escort: Mr. Hendrikus D. De Vroom, Assistant Executive, OXKEC/EPA, 
suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. Telephone: Of- 
fice, Dupont 7-8528; home, Juniper 8—1524. 

The mailing address for the members of the team while in the United States 
will be: (Participant’s name), EPA 414, OKEC/EPA Mission, suite 1223, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C., U. 8. A. 
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Name and home address 
Austria: 
Auracher, Dr. Otto, Veitingergasse 
53/8, Vienna 13. 


Schmitz, Dr. Wolfgang, Theresi- 
anumgasse 14, Vienna 4. 
Belgium: Raskin, Dr. Petrus Maria, 
Woudlaan 16, Wezembeek-Oppem. 


Denmark: 

Boserup, William N., Forhabnings- 
holms Allé 30, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Gammelgard, Séren, 
straede 14, Dragér. 

Klaebel, Ernst H., 15 Skjoldag- 
ervej, Gentofte. 


Skipper- 


Nielsen, Preben F., Ejgardsveg 19, 
Charlottenlung. 


France: 


Gros, Paul, 3 Avenue Emile Des- 
chanel, Paris 7°. 


Ponsart, Gaston, 4731 Berkeley 
Terrace NW., Washington, D. C. 


Jaume, René, 2 rue Victor Hugo, 
Viroflay (Seine-et-Oise). 


Lasry, Claude, 18 avenue de la 
Motte Picquet. 


Title and affiliation 


Secretary of the Chamber of Labour, 
Arbeiterkammer Wien, Ebendorfer- 
strasse 7, Vienna 1. 

Consultant, Federal Chamber of Com- 
merece, Vienna I, Stubenring 12. 

Director of Professional Organisation 
and Economic Disputes, Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, Luxemburgstreet 
24, Brussels. 


Chief of Section, Monopoltilsynet, N@r- 
regade 49, Copenhagen K. 


Chief of Secretariat, Trustkommission- 
en, Nérregade 49, Kébenhavn K. 

Director, Federation of Danish Indus- 
tries, 18 H. C. Andersens Boulevard, 
Copenhagen. 

Subdirector, National Association of In- 
dependent Grocers of Denmark, Raad- 
huspladsen 16, Denmark. 


Vice president purchases, French Na- 
tional Railways, and member of the 
Restrictive Agreements Committee, 
88 rue St-Lazare, Paris. 

Representative, National Federation of 
French Industries, room 1041, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Head Restrictive Practices, Office De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, Paris, 
France. 

Maitre des requetes au Conseil d’ Etat, 
Palais Royal, Paris. 
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MEMBERS—Ccontinued 


Name and home address 
Germany : 
Hill, Hans P., Breslauer Str. 23, 
Bad Godesberg. 

Gunther, Dr. Bberhard, Taunus- 
blick 19, Kelkheim/Taunus, 
Greece: Dimitriou, Dennis P., 50 Spiri- 

donos Trikoupi, Athens. 


Title and affiliation 


Under Secretary, Department of Jus- 
tice, Bonn, Germany. 

Ministerial Counselor, Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Bonn, Germany. 


Director of Imports, Ministry of Com- 
merce, Caningos Square, Athens. 


Italy: Tucci, Giuseppe, Via Rodolfo 


Lanciani 30, Rome. 


Professor, Economic Faculty, Univer- 
sity of Padova, Padova, Italy. 
Netherlands: 
Verloren Van Themaat, Pieter, Neu- 
huyskade 65, The Hague. 


Director of Industrial Organisation 
Problems, Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs, Bezuidenhoutseweg 30, The 
Hague. 

Director-General, Federation of Neth- 
erlands Industries, Kneuterdijk 8, 
The Hague. 

Price Director, Price Control Directo- 

rate, Oslo 

Chairman of the Fair Trade Council, 
Naringsfrihetsradet, Storkyrkobrin- 
ken 7, Stockholm C. 

Head of the Economic and Technical 
Division, European Productivity 
Agency, 2 rue Andre Paseal, Paris 16, 
France 

Officer of Industrial Services, Office of 
the Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
of France, 2129 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Viser, Simon H., 
Wassenaar. 


Buurtweg 151, 


Norway: Thagaard, Wilhelm, 
Solheimsgt. 7 B, Oslo 

Sweden: Ohman, Frank G. H., 
Fafnerstigen 6, Djursholm 


Secretary of the Mission: Norbye, Ole 


Interpreter: Badoux, Claude 


EMBASSY REPRESENTATIVES 


Austria: Mr. Milos Franc, technical counselor, Bmbassy of Austria, 2343 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Telephone: Adams 2-4447. 

Belgium: Mr. A. D. Jacxsens, attaché, Embassy of Belgium, 3330 Garfield Street, 
NW., Telephone: Federal 3—6900. 

Denmark: Mr. Hans Erik Thrane, economic counselor, Bmbassy of Denmark, 
2374 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Telephone: Dupont 77-3283. 

France: Mr. Alexandre de St. Hippolyte, Chief, Industrial Branch, Office of 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy of the French Republic, 1061 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Telephone: Decatur 2—8400. 

Germany: Mr. Josef Reufels, economic secretary, Office of the Commercial Coun- 
selor, German Embassy, 1716 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Telephone: De- 
eatur 2-5526. 

Greece: Mr. C. P. Caranicas, economic counselor, Embassy of Greece, 2211 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Telephone: Adams 4—0812. 

Italy: Dr. Gaetano Aulisio, special assistant, Italian Technical Delegation, 
2401 15th Street, NW., Telephone : Adams 4—9215. 

The Netherlands: Mr. Thorn Leeson, commercial secretary, 1470 Euclid Street, 
NW., Telephone: Adams 4—1662. 

Norway: Mr. Christian Berg-Nielsen, economic counselor, Embassy of Norway, 
3401 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Telephone: Emerson 2—1000. 

Sweden: Mr. Bengt Odhner, first secretary, Embassy of Sweden, 2249 R Street, 
NW., Telephone : Columbia 5-3600. 


ITINERARY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Saturday, January 11 
1:25 p. m.: Arrive in Chicago by air from New York on American Airlines 
flight 609 at Midway Airport where team will be met by Mr. H. D. DeVroom of 
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the BPA Mission in Washington, D.C. Take chartered bus to residence; Shore- 
land Hotel, 55th Street at the Lake, Chicago 15, Ill. Telephone, PLaza 2—1000. 


Sunday, January 12 


Morning free. 

2 p. m.: Briefing meeting at the Shoreland Hotel, meeting room to be an- 
nounced. Meeting to be attended by Mr. Ottino Caracciolo di Forino, Head of i 
the OKEC/EPA Mission in Washington, D. C.; Mr. Mark S. Massel, Project 
Director ; Prof. Corwin D. Edwards of the University of Chicago, and Mr. H. D. 

DeVroom, Assistant Executive, OHEC/EPA Mission. 


Monday, January 13 through Thursday, January 16 


International Conference on Control of Restrictive Business Practices,. or- 
ganized by Prof. Corwin D. Edwards of the School of Business, University of 
Chicago, to be held at the Shoreland Hotel. 


Monday, January 18 

10 a. m.: Closed session. Subject, “The Objectives of Government Policy toward 
Restrictive Business Practices,” until 12: 30 p. m. 

1 to 2: 30 p. m.: Welcoming luncheon at the Shoreland Hotel. 

3 p. m.: Closed session. Continuation of morning subject, until 5:30 p. m. 

8 p. m.: Public session. Subject to be announced. (Ends 10 p. m.) 


Tuesday, January 14 

10 a. m.: Closed session. Subject, “Procedures in Curbing Undesirable Prac- 
tices,” until 12: 30 p. m. 

3 p. m.: Closed session. Continuation of morning subject, until 5:30 p. m. 

8 p.m.: Public session. Subject tobeannounced. (Ends 10p. m.) 


Wednesday, January 15 

10 a. m.: Closed session. Subject, “The Scope and Character of Control over 
the Concentration of Industry,” until 12: 30 p. m. 

3 p. m.: Closed session. Subject, “The Relation of Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices to Common Markets and to Export Trade,” until 5: 30 p. m. 

8p. m.: Public session. Subject tobe announced. (Ends 10p. m.) 


Thursday, January 16 

10 a. m.: Closed session. Subject, “Problems of National Jurisdiction and Inter- 
national Cooperation,” until 12 noon. 

12: 45 to 2: 15 p. m.: Public luncheon session. 

3:30 p. m.: Joint session for summary and evaluation, until 6 p. m. 

7 to8: 30 p. m.: Cocktail party at the Shoreland Hotel. 
Friday, January 17 

Open day. It will be possible for participants to visit such installations as 
the stockyards, the Chicago Board of Trade, steel mills, the Chicago Art Museum, 
the Museum of Science and Industry, etc., or to discuss with authoritative 
executives the St. Lawrence seaway project. Candidates for such excursions or 
visits are requested to notify their intention to Mr. DeVroom at the earliest 
possible convenience. 
Saturday, January 18 

Open day. 
Sunday, January 19 

Morning free. 

12:15 p .m.: Take chartered bus or other transportation to La Salle Street 
Station, La Salle and Van Buren Streets. 

1:25 p. m.: Leave on New York Central train No. 8, The Wolverine, for 
Detroit, Mich., due to arrive in Detroit at 7: 35 p. m. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Sunday, January 19 
Take chartered bus or other means of transportation to residence, Pick Fort- 
Shelby Hotel, Lafayette at First Streets, Detroit, Mich. Telephone, Woodward 
3-7100. 
Monday, January 20 


The team will separate into two groups. One group will visit the Ford Motor 
Co., the other Chrysler Corp. 
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Chrysler group.—Messrs. Raskin, Boserup, Gammelgaard, Gros, Jaume, Risse, 
Tucci, Soderberg, Visser, Dimitriou. 

9 a. m.: Chrysler representative will meet the group in the lobby of the 
hotel and take participants at 9:15 a. m. in cars to Plymouth assembly plant, 
where group will be served coffee at 9: 40a. m. 

From 10 to 11: 30 a. m., tour Plymouth plant. 

11:50 a.m.: Luncheon, 

1:15 p. m.: Leave restaurant for 1:30 p. m. appointment at Chrysler general 
offices for antitrust discussion with corporate officials. 

4p.m.: Depart Chrysler general offices by car for hotel. 

Ford group.—Messrs. Auracher, Schmitz, Klaebel, Nielsen, Lasry, Hill, Ver- 
loren van Themaat, Thagaard, Ohman, Norbye, Ponsart. 

9a.m.: Ford representative will meet the group in the lobby of the hotel and 
take participants to the company’s plant and offices. Specially conducted tour 
of the Rouge plant facilities in the morning to be followed by a luncheon. In 
the afternoon a meeting will be held with appropriate Ford officials to discuss 
those phases of Ford Motor Co. in which the participants are interested. 


Tuesday, January 21 


9a.m.: Assemble in hotel lobby with luggage and check out. 

9:45 a. m.: Leave hotel in chartered bus for Willow Run Airport (35 miles). 

11:15 a. m.: Take American Airlines flight 210 for New York City (luncheon 
served aboard). If adverse weather conditions occur, team will travel by train. 


New York City 
Tuesday, January 21 
1:20 p. m.: Arrive at La Guardia Airport. Take chartered bus to residence, 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, Broadway at 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. Tele 
phone Pennsylvania 6-5700. Balance of day free. 


Wednesday, January 22 


10 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby, and take local transportation to National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street. 
10:30 a. m.: Session in NAM board room on the fifth floor. 
I. Word of welcome by a senior NAM staff executive. 
II. Address by either the president of the NAM or by the senior staff 
executive. Content, Mission of the NAM—Its Importance in Our Society. 
III. Address by ranking member of NAM legal staff. Content, Practical 


Aspects of the Antitrust Legislation as viewed by the United States Manu- 
facturer. 


12:30 to 1:30 p. m.: 
IV. Luncheon will be served by the NAM in the board room. 
Notre.—During luncheon time the leader of the European team will 
speak to the gathering on a topic which will, as it is developed, bear 
on the present trends of antitrust legislation in various Buropean coun- 
tries. Time, 15 to 20 minutes. 

V. Separation of the team into four groups for open discussion, each 
group under the leadership of a competent industry representative, selected 
by NAM General Council: 

Group A.—Messrs. Raskin, Boserup, Gammelgaard, Gros, and Jaume. 
Group B.—Messrs. Risse, Tucci, Soderberg, Visser, and Dimitriou. 
Group C.—Messrs. Auracher, Schmitz, Klaebel, Nielsen, Lasry, and 
Ponsart. 
Group D.—Messrs. Hill, Verloren van Themaat, Thagaard, Ohman, 
and Norbye. 
3:15 p.m.: 
VI. Reassemble in board room. 
3:30 p. m.: Words of good wishes and dismissal. 


Thursday, January 23 


10 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take local transportation to the premises 
of Messrs. Rosenmann, Goldmark, Colin, and Kay, law partners, at 575 Madison 
Avenue. 

10:30 a. m.: Mr. Thomas Rockwell, counsel for the American Fair Trade 
Council, will receive the team members for discussions. 

12:30 p. m.: Luncheon offered by Judge Samuel I. Rosenmann, former special 
counsel and advisor to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. This luncheon will 
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be attended by top lawyers in the antitrust field for the answering of any ques- 
tions the team may submit. 

Afternoon: It is expected that the New York office of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice will be engaged in the trial of a case. Members of 
the team will be offered the opportunity to attend the trial. 

6 p. m.: Cocktails and dinner offered by Mr. Sig Timberg of the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and Mr. Laurence Wood 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York at the house of the asso- 
ciation at 42 West 44th Street, New York City. After the dinner a meeting, 
under joint sponsorship of both bar associations, will be held. 


Friday, January 24 

Morning: Team will again separate into the four groups (A, B, C, and D) 
as done before, to attend sessions, organized by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, with the following enterprises : 

Group A.—Messrs. Raskin, Boserup, Gammelgaard, Gros, Jaume. 

8:20 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. 

8:30 a. m.: Take transportation provided by Pitney Bowes, Inc., to company’s 
plant in Stamford, Conn., for appointment with the president, Mr. Walter 
Wheeler. Following a brief introduction and a session a luncheon will be of- 
fered by Mr. Wheeler. 

9:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take local transportation to General 

Group B.—Messrs. Risse, Tucci, Solderberg, Visser, Dimitriou. 

Electric Co. executive offices, 570 Lexington Avenue, for 10 a. m. appointment 
with Mr. Fred J. Borsch, vice president—marketing. Luncheon will be ar- 
ranged by General Electric Co. 

Group C.—Messrs. Auracher, Schmitz, Klaebel, Nielsen, Lasry, Ponsart. 

9:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take local transportation to J. H. 
Whitney & Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, for 10 a. m. appointment with president, Mr. 
J. S. Brownlee. Following a brief intrduction and a general question and 
answer period, a luncheon will be offered by Mr. Brownlee. 

Group D.—Messrs. Hill, Verloren van Thematt, Thagaard, Ohman, Norbye. 

9:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take local transportation to CED 
Headquarters, 711 Ffth Avenue, for 10 a. m. appointment with Mr. A. Dudley 
Bach of the New England Metallurgical Corp. of Boston, Mass., for a brief intro- 
duction followed by a general question and answer period. Luncheon will 
be arranged by Mr. Alfred C. Neal, president of the CED. 

4 p. m.: All groups assemble in CED Headquarters, 711 Fifth Avenue, where 
Mr. Alfred C. Neal, president of the CED, will address the mission. 

6:30 p. m.: Cocktails offered by Mr. Philip de Seynes, Under Secretary, De- 
partment of Economics and Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat, in 
the delegates’ dining room of the U. N. Building. 


Saturday, January 25 
Open day. 


Sunday, January 26 

Morning free. 

4:30 p. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby with luggage and check out. 

4:45 p. m.: Leave hotel in charter bus or taxicabs for La Guardia Airport. 

5:45 p. m.: Take American Airline planes, flight 264, for Boston. 

6:45 p. m.: Arrive at Logan Airport, Boston. Take chartered bus to resi- 
dence, Commander Hotel, 16 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. Telephone, 
Kirkland 7-4800. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Program for OREC/EPA sessions on enforcement of competition, at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Cochairmen: Carl Kaysen, professor of economics, Harvard University ; 
Kingman Brewster, Jr., professor of law, Harvard University. 

Other university participants: B. S. Mason, dean of the Graduate School of 
Public Administration, and George F. Baker, professor of economics, Harvard 
University ; Milton Katz, Henry L. Stimson professor of law and director of 
international legal studies, Harvard University; Lincoln Gordon, William Zieg- 
ler professor of international economic relations, Harvard University ; Robert 
R. Bowie, professor of international affairs in the faculty of public adminis- 
tration and director of the Center for International Affairs, Harvard Univer- 
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sity; John Dawson, professor of law, Harvard University; Donald F. Turner, 
professor of law, Harvard University; Jesse Markham, professor of economics, 
Princeton University ; Morris A. Adelman, professor of economics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Monday, January 27 

9: 30-10:15 a. m.: The Economic Rationale of Antitrust Policy in the United 
States. Mason. 

10: 30-11:15 a. m.: The Development of Antitrust Law and Administration 
in the United States. Brewster. 

11:30 a. m—12:15 p. m.: The Impact of Antitrust on Business Behavior and 
Performance in the United States. Kaysen. 

12: 30-2 p. m.: Luncheon. 

2:15-2:30 p. m., followed by questions and discussion until 3: The Law 
Governing Cooperation Among Competitors, the Economic and Administrative 
Rationale of “Per Se” Illegality. Mason and Brewster. 

3:15-8:30 p. m., followed by questions and discussion until 4: The Law 
Governing Distribution and Resale Control With Special Reference to Tying 
and Exclusive Dealing. Turner and Adelman. 

4:15-4:80 p. m., followed by discussion until 5: The Law Governing Acquisi- 
tions and Mergers. Turner and Markham. 

5:15-5:30 p. m., followed by discussion until 6: The Law Governing the 
Power and Practices of the Individual Firm With Special Attention to Patent 
Practices and Other Exclusionary Behavior. Kaysen and Brewster. 

Dinner and unplanned evening for participants and guests, including Bowie, 
Gordon, Katz. 


Tuesday, January 28 

(Subject to revision in light of expressed interests of the participants.) 

Group A.—Bowie, Adelman, Turner, Gordon. 

Group B.—Kaysen, Brewster, Markham, Dawson. 

Morning: The Applicability of American Experience and Economic and 
Administrative Assumptions to European Conditions and Institutions. 

Afternoon: Economic and Institutional Problems and Possibilities of Regu- 
lating the Restrictive Practices of Multinational Enterprises. 

(Groups according to the interests of the participants. ) 


Wednesday, January 29 


10:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby with luggage and check out. 

10: 45 a. m.: Leave hotel in chartered bus for Logan Airport. 

11:45 a. m.: Leave on American Airlines plane, flight 379, for Washington, 
D.C. (luncheon served abroad). 

2:28 p. m.: Arrive in Washington, D. C., at National Airport and proceed on 
chartered D. C. Transit bus to residence, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 2660 Woodley 
Road NW., Washington 8, D. C. Telephone, Columbia 5—2000. 


Washington, D. C. 
Thursday, January 30 
Group discussion among team members to evaluate what they have seen so 
far, and express ideas for the week of consulations in Washington. Meet- 
ing to be held in conference room (room 202) of the Dupont Circle Building, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW. 


Friday, January 31 


9:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take chartered D. ©. Transit bus 
to American Federation of Labor-Congress. of Industrial Organizations head- 
quarters at 815 16th Street NW. 

10 a. m.: Panel discussion with AFL-CIO representatives of Directorate of 
Trade Union Research Institutes. 

6 p. m.: Cocktails offered by Mr. Sig Timberg, chairman of the trade regula- 
tion committee of the Federal Bar Association of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut in the Tayloe room at the Cosmas Club, 2121 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW. 


Saturday, February 1 
Open day. 
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Sunday, February 2 
Open day (sightseeing tour of Washington, D. C., optional). 


Monday, February 3 

Morning: Take chartered bus to Capitol Hill for meeting with Antitrust Sub- 
committee of either the Senate or the House Judiciary Committee. Precise 
hour and place of meeting to be notified later. 

3. p. m.: International Cooperation Administration, 806 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., the ICA board room on the fifth floor. Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy 
Director for Operations, ICA, will, together with Department of State and ICA 
staff representatives, meet with the mission. 


Tuesday, February 4 


Morning: Take chartered bus to Capitol Hill for meeting with the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of either the Senate or the House Judiciary Committee. Precise 
hour and place of meeting to be notified later. 

2:30 p. m.: Department of Justice, Constitution Avenue between 9th and 
10th Streets NW., third floor conference room (room 3107). Judge Victor R. 
Hansen, Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust Division, will, 
together with key members of the Division’s staff, meet the mission and hold a 
panel discussion. 


Wednesday, February 5 

9:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take chartered bus to Federal Trade 
Commission, Apex Building, Pennsylvania Avenue at 6th Street NW. 

10 a. m.: General discussion with Mr. Henry Muller, assistant to the General 
Counsel of the FTC, and other staff members. 

12:30 p. m.: Luncheon on the FTC premises to be attended by Judge John 
W. Gwynne, Chairman of the FTC. 

Evening open. 


Thursday, February 6 


10 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take chartered bus to the Department of 
Commerce, 14th Street, between Constitution Avenue and BE Street NW. 

10:30 a. m.: Meeting with Mr. Marshall M. Smith, Deputy Under Secretary 
for International Affairs on The Department of Commerce Point of View. 

12:30 p. m.: Luncheon offered by the Committee for Economic Development 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut Avenue and De Sales Street NW. 

Evening open. 

Friday, February 7 

9:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby and take chartered bus to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Alien Tax Division, 12th Street and Constitution Avenue 
NW., room 1507, for 10 a. m. appointment with Miss Ethel Archer. The purpose 
of this visit is to clear all members of the team with respect to alien taxation. 
All members of the team are therefore requested to have their passports and 
visas with them. 

Evening: Meeting at Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place NW., with 
Mr. Robert D. Calkins, president, to discuss the possibility of followup studies 
in the field of restrictive business practices. (Precise time of meeting to be 
notified later.) 


Saturday, February 8 


Morning: Assemble in hotel lobby and check out. Take chartered bus to 
National Airport. 
12:10 p. m.: Fly to New York on American Airlines, flight 258. 


New York City 

Saturday, February 8 

1:20 p. m.: Arrive at La Guardia Airport and take chartered bus to residence, 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel. Broadway at 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. Tele 
phone, Pennsylvania 6-5700. Balance of day free. 
Sunday, February 9 

Open. 
Monday, February 10 

Official ending date of the mission and return to Europe. 
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PRORGAM AND ITINERARY 
JAPAN 
Restrictive Business Practices Study Project 88-8004 
OBJECTIVES, JAPANESE RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES STUDY TEAM 


This group is composed of six key persons from Japanese Government agencies, 
courts, and universities who are visiting the United States for a 25-day study 
and observation of the measure taken here in opposition to restrictive business 
practices. The group will participate in the international conference sponsored 
7 — University of Chicago to be held between January 13 and January 17, 

During their stay in the United States, the participants will endeavor: 

(1) To study the antitrust legislation in the United States and the com- 
petitive economy it generates. 

(2) To make an authoritative appraisal as to the extent and effective- 
ness of this competition and to provide them with a better understanding 
of the United States experience and the extent to which it is relevant to 
conditions at home. 

Findings of the group will be utilized in recommending Government policies 
and new legislation on restrictive business practices in Japan. 


JAPANESE RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES STUDY TEAM 


Period of visit: January 11 to February 8, 1958. 

Project manager: James V. Foley, ICA, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Telephone, Sterling 3—6400, extension 2398. 

Consultants: Fred K. Bollman, Chief, Development and Management Studies 
Branch Office of Industrial Resources, ICA. Telephone, Sterling 3-6400, exten- 
sion 2563 (home: Emerson 2-0125) ; James P. Meehan, Special Services Branch, 
Office of Labor Affairs, ICA. Telephone, Sterling 3-6400, extension 2621; Roger 
©. Dixon, Chief, International Business Practices Division, Department of State, 
19th Street and Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. Telephone, Republic 
77-5600, extension 5913. 

Embassy representative: Seiichi Sato, commercial counselor, Japanese Em- 
bassy, 2514 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Telephone, Adams 
4-2269, extension 36. 

Consulate representatives: Katsuno Kosuke, consul general of Japan, 346 
California Street, San Francisco 4, California. Telephone, Yukon 2-0780; Jun 
Tsuchiya, consul general of Japan, Empire State Building, room 7112, New York, 
N. Y. Telephone, Wisconsin 7-9352. See telephone directory for consulate 
offices in other cities. 

The mailing address for the members of the team while in the United States is 
as follows: (Name of team member), project 88—80004 in care of James V. Foley, 
project manager, International Cooperation Administration, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE JAPANESE RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES STUDY TEAM 


Name and home address 
Acino, Hirosi (team leader), 1165 2- 


Title and affiliation 
Commissioner, Fair Trade Commission, 


chome, Nogata-machi, Nakano-ku, Tokyo. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

Ariga, Michiko (Miss.), 5, 3-chome, Chief, Hearing Examiners Section, Sec- 
Nishiogikubo, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, retariat Office, Fair Trade Commis- 
Japan. ision, Tokyo. 


Asanuma, Takeshi, 472 1-chome, Nishi- 
tamachi, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Nakamura, Jiro, 1787 Kichijoji Masa- 
shino-shi, Tokyo, Japan. 


Ohara, Keiji, 97 Hisagi, Zushi-city, 
Kanagawa-ken, Japan. 
Yazawa, Makato, 52 Tsurumi-cho, 


Tsurumi-ku, Yokohama, Japan. 


Judge, Toyko High Court, Tokyo. 


Chief, First Section of Administrative 
Affairs Bureau, General Secretarial 
Office of the Supreme Court, Tokyo. 

Professor, Hitotsubashi University, 
Tokyo. 

Professor of law, department of law, 
Tokyo University, Tokyo. 
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ITINERARY 
Saturday, January 11 
7 a. m.: Group arrives at Midway Airport, Chicago, Ill., via American Airlines, 
flight No. 46. Take airport limousine to residence, Shoreland Hotel, 55th Street 
at the lake, Chicago, Ill. Telephone, Plaza 2-1000. 
2 p. m: Orientation meeting with project manager, Shoreland Hotel (confer- 
ence room to be announced). Distribution of literature. 


Sunday, January 12 
Free. 


Monday, January 13 through Thursday, January 16 

International Conference on Control of Restrictive Business Practices, organ- 
ized by Prof. Corwin D. Edwards of the School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, to be held at the Shoreland Hotel. 


Monday, January 13 

10 a. m.: Closed session; subject, The Objectives of Government Policy To- 
ward Restrictive Business Practices. 

1 p.m.: Welcoming luncheon at the Shoreland Hotel. 

3 p. m.: Closed session ; continuation of morning subject. 

8 p. m.: Public session ; subject to be announced. 


Tuesday, January 14 
10 a. m.: Closed session ; subject, Procedures in Curbing Undesirable Practices. 
3 p.m: Closed session ; continuation of morning subject. 
8 p. m.: Public session ; subject to be announced. 


Wednesday, January 15 

10 a. m.: Closed session; subject, The Scope and Character of Control Over 
the Concentration of Industry. 

3 p. m.: Closed session; subject, The Relation of Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices to Common Markets and to Export Trade. 

8 p. m.: Public session ; subject to be announced. 


Thursday, January 16 

10 a. m.: Closed session; subject, Problems of National Jurisdiction and 
International Cooperation. 

12:45 p. m.: Public luncheon session. 

3 p. m.: Joint session for summary and evaluation. 

7 p. m.: Reception in honor of the invited participants in the conference. 


Friday, January 17 


Open. 

Saturday, January 18 
Free. 

Sunday, January 19 
Free. 


Monday, January 20 

8:30 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to Federal Trade Commission, 
Chicago field office, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, room 1310, Chicago, Ill. Tele- 
phone, ANdover 3-3600. William F. Lenke, Jr., manager. 

Mr. Lenke and staff will have an informal panel discussion on the operations 
and functions of FTC field office. Return to hotel at conclusion of the program, 

Overnight travel to New York, N. Y. via railroad. Exact travel details to 
be announced. 


Tuesday, January 21 
Arrive New York, N. Y. Take taxis from station to residence, Manhattan 
Hotel, 44th Street and 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. Telephone, Judson 2-0300. 
Afternoon open. 
Wednesday, January 22 
10 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 
8—4200. 
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10:30 a. m.: Session with European Productivity Agency team members in 
NAM board room on the fifth floor. 

Word of welcome by a senior NAM staff executive. 

Address by either the president of the NAM, or by the senior staff executive ; 
subject, Mission of the NAM—Its Importance in Our Society. 

Address by ranking member of NAM legal staff; subject, Practical Aspects of 
the Antitrust Legislation as Viewed by the United States Manufacturer. 

12:30 p. m.: Luncheon meeting with executives of NAM and invited guests 
in the board room. 

(Note.—During luncheon time the leader of the European team will speak 
to the gathering on a topic which will, as it is developed, bear on the present 
trends of antitrust legislation in various European countries, ) 

Separation of the team into groups A, B, C, and D for open discussion; each 
group under the leadership of a competent representative selected by NAM Gen- 
eral Council. (Group participants to be announced.) 

3:15 p. m.: Reassemble in board room. Return to hotel at conclusion of the 
program. 


Thursday, January 23 
9:45 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to Messrs, Rosenmann, Gold- 


mark, Colin & Kaye, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. Telephone, Murray 
Hill 8~7800. 

10:30 a. m.: Thomas Rockwell, counsel for the American Fair Trade Council, 
will receive the team members for discussions. 

12:30 a. m.: Luncheon meeting with Judge Samuel I. Rosenmann, former 
special counsel and advisor to the Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. This 
luncheon meeting will be attended by top lawyers in the antitrust field for the 
answering of any questions the team may submit. 

It is expected that the New York office of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice will be engaged in the trial of a case. Members of the team 
will be offered an opportunity to attend the trial. 

4 p. m.: Return to hotel. 

6 p. m.: Reception and dinner meeting with Mr. Sigmund Timberg of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and Mr. 
Lawrence Wood of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York at the 
house of the association, 42 West 44th Street, New York City. Return to hotel 
at conclusion of the dinner meeting. 


Friday, January 24 


9:30 a.m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Team wili again separate into the three 
groups, B, C, and D, to join EPA team members and attend sessions organized by 
the Committee for Economic Development with the following enterprises: 

Group B.—Keiji Ohara and Makoto Yazawa take taxi to General Electric 
Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

10 a. m.: Meeting with executives of company. 

Group C.—Miss Michiko Ariga and Jiro Nakamura take taxi to J. H. Whitney 
& Co., 6830 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

10 a. m. Meeting with J. S. Brownley, president. 

Group D.—Hirose Acino and Takeshi Asanuma take taxi to CED Headquarters, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

10 a. m.: Meeting with A. D. Bach. 

4 p. m.: All groups will assemble in CED Headquarters, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
where Alfred C. Neal, president of the CED, will address the combined EPA 
Mission and ICA Japanese group. Return to hotel at conclusion of the program. 


Saturday, January 25 

Free (submit observation report to project manager). 
Sunday, January 26 

Free. 
Monday, January 27 


9:15 a.m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. 

9:30 a. m.: Meeting with Warrack Wallace, general counsel, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Manhattan Hotel. (Conference room to be announced.) 

Mr. Wallace will have other attorneys of his staff with him for an informal 
discussion on the antitrust laws of the United States. 
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Tuesday, January 28 


Open until travel to Washington, D. C. (exact schedule to be announced). 
Upon arrival, take taxis to residence, Roosevelt Hotel, 2101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Telephone, Decatur 2-0800. 


Wednesday, January 29 


10 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. Telephone, National 8-3870. Henry Rutz, international represent- 
ative. 

Group will meet with top executives for a discussion on Restrictive Trade 
Practices in the United States as viewed by AFL-CIO. 


Thursday, January 30 
Open. 
Friday, January 31 


10 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Taxe taxis to Department of Justice. Anti- 
trust Division, 10th and Constitution Avenue, room 3107, Washington 25, D. C. 
Telephone, Republic 7—8200. 

Hon. Victor R. Hansen, Assistant Attorney General, and members of his staff 
will hold an informal panel discussion on the functions and operations of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice. 


Saturday, February 1 
Free. 


Sunday, February 2 
Free. 


Monday, February 3 


9 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to International Cooperation 
Administration, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., room 627-R, Washington 25, D. C. 
Telephone, Sterling 3-6400, extension 2398. 

Meeting with ICA officials. Return to hotel at conclusion of the program. 


Tuesday, February 4 


9:45 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, C Street and Delaware Avenue, Washington, D.C. Tele- 
phone, Republic 77-7500. Donald McHugh, counsel, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Members of the antitrust subcommittee will discuss legislative problems in the 
antitrust field. Return to hotel at conclusion of the program. 

Afternoon open. 


Wednesday, February 5 


9:45 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis to House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, room 346, First Street and Independence Avenue SE., 
Washington, D. C. Telephone, Capitol 4-3121, extension 4853. Kenneth R. 
Harkins, cocounsel, House Antitrust Subcommittee. 

Hon. Hmanuel Celler, congressional representative from New York City, and 
members of his staff will discuss Monopoly Problems in Regulated Industries. 

12 noon: Luncheon meeting with executives of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 6th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. Return to hotel at conclusion of 
the program. 


Thursday, February 6 


9 a. m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Taxe taxis to Federal District Court, 3d 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, room 4106, Washington, D. C. Telephone, 
Sterling 3-5700. J. Fredrick Mattingly, deputy administrative assistant to the 
chief judge. 

It is expected that a trial dealing with an antitrust case will be held; however, 
the definite schedule will not be known until a few days before the scheduled visit. 

1 p. m.: Take taxis to Supreme Court of the United States, 1 First Street 
NBE., Washington, D.C. Telephone, Executive 3—-1640. 

Attendance at an antitrust case being heard by the Supreme Court. Return 
to hotel at conclusion of the program. 
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Friday, February 7 

9 a.m.: Assemble in hotel lobby. Take taxis. 

9:30 a. m.: Bvaluation meeting with ICA officials, Rochambeau Building, 
room 604, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. This meeting is 
intended to enable the team members to express freely and informally their 
opinions of the program and the benefits which may accrue from the study. 

2 p. m.: District Director of Internal Revenue, Alien Tax Section, 10th Street 
and Constitution Avenue NW., room 1507, Washington, D. ©. Telephone, Ster- 
ling 3—8400, extension 423. 

(Nore.—Passports and all travel documents will be required for examina- 
tion. Internal Revenue clearance must be obtained before leaving the 
United States. ) 

Saturday, February 8 

Project concluded. 


O 





